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Memorabilia 





OF the twenty-seven Byron Foundation 
Lectures at the University of Notting- 
ham the twenty-first to deal directly with 
Byron has just been published (price 1s. 6d. 
from the University). ‘Byron and Shelley, 
by Professor D. G. James, must be one of 
the most worth-while considerations of 
Byron yet written. Shelley is here only be- 
cause their association meant so much to 
Byron both in sympathy and opposition 
during his last six years. The lecture, but 
not the lecturer, rebukes the laziness of our 
interest in the authors we read. But indeed 
there are two ways of reading poetry: the 
anthology-way (which does not relate the 
poem to the poet) and Professor James’s 
way in which the poetry is, consciously or 
unconsciously, the poet’s autopsychology, 
and must therefore be read with constant 
reference to what is known of his biography. 
Byron was a cynic where Shelley was an 
unrealist. Professor James does not put it 
that way, but he has much to say of Roman- 
ticism. There is a complexity in Byron which 
has prompted the most opposite judgments 
on him. Professor James says: “ his lucidity 
and self-knowledge is the most remarkable 
thing about him” :“ Byron was determined 
to see himself as only evil.’ He chose to 
deceive himself and was so far a Romantic. 


S usual the first article in the Genealogists’ 

_ Magazine (June, 1951) is one of the 
Society’s lectures, this time by Mr. John 
Harvey on ‘Genealogical Problems of 
Mediaeval Craftsmen.’ By searching in- 
numerable records, printed and unprinted, 
he has collected particulars of nearly one 
thousand master masons and carpenters who 
flourished before 1550, and a list of several 
hundreds of them accompanies the lecture. 
As Mr. Harvey points out, information about 
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‘the mediaeval counterpart of the pro- 
fessional classes’ of to-day is very difficult 
to obtain, and his list helps to fill the gap. 
For these leading craftsmen corresponded to 
the modern architects, designing and super- 
intending the construction of important 
buildings, for which work some general edu- 
cation was required in addition to manual 
skill. The village craftsmen, doing such excel- 
lent work in a smaller sphere, must remain 
mostly nameless to us. In only a small pro- 
portion of cases has it been possible actually 
to establish the relationship of father and 
son, though hereditary skill contributed 
largely towards giving continuity to such 
craftsmanship. Mr. Harvey wonders, with 
other genealogists, after how many genera- 
tions smiths became Smiths and masons 
Masons. In the second article Ove Dragsted 
contributes an account of a system of filing 
genealogical material devised by a Danish 
genealogist, Vilhelm Marstrand, in 1901. 


FEW of our readers will have heard of 

*‘Dobson’s Drie Bobs’ (1607) and we 
may feel certain that Dickens had not, but 
without saying so, Mr. Bertram Colgrave, 
in the Durham University Journal for June, 
persuades us that Pickwick was descended 
from Dobson. The anonymous writer asso- 
ciates with George Dobson a series of merry 
jests and wild adventures. As Professor 
F. P. Wilson has pointed out it is nearer 
the novel-form than most of the jest-books 
of the time, although it has never yet been 
mentioned in any history of the novel. The 
book is also of importance to the local his- 
torian, for George Dobson was actually 
living in Durham from 1557 until 1568. 
Among the minor characters some are his- 
torical, and accidentally would give a false 
suggestion of ‘Edwin Drood’ rather than 
‘Pickwick’: Thomas Pentland, vicar of 
St. Oswald’s, James Rakebaines, a fellow 
chorister, John Bromeley, the choirmaster- 
organist, and Batte Midford, a Durham 
citizen. We trust that ‘ Dobson’s Drie Bobs * 
will now be reprinted. 

The three other long articles in this num- 
ber of the Journal will be not less interesting 
to those whom they do interest: ‘ The origins 
of equestrian officers, I: prosopographical 
method,’ upon which follows appropriately 
‘A plea for more English dictionaries’ The 
fourth article is on ‘The rise of modern 
Hebrew.’ Our own reviewers would read 
the reviews with interest. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 








SIR THOMAS WENDY AND HIS 
FAMILY 


WWeENbDy does not emerge from the 

shadows again until 1660. There is 
a reference in Pepys’s Diary (Wheatley 
edition, vol. 1, p. 115) which is worth quoting. 
Pepys was then Secretary to Sir Edward Mon- 
tague and was at sea with him on the expe- 
dition to bring Charles II to England. “ This 
day (April 20) one told me how that at the 
election at Cambridge for Knights of the 
Shire Wendby and Thornton by declaring 
to stand for the Parliament King and 
the Settlement of the Church did carry it 
against all expectation against Sir Dudley 
North and Sir Thomas Willis.’ We may 
infer that Wendy was not only popular but 
also a man of some energy, for his 
opponents were not men of straw. North 
was a member of a well-known Cambridge- 
shire family, a Knight of the Bath and M.P. 
from 1640-53 as a Parliamentarian. Willis 
had represented the County in the previous 
Parliament. 


Wendy was re-elected in March, 1661. His 
colleague on this occasion was Sir Thomas 
Chicheley who owned Wimpole, one of the 
finest seats in the county; he was a near neigh- 
bour and friend of Wendy. A zealous 
Royalist, Chicheley had been severely 
punished and fined £1,985 as a malignant 
owing to his having been present at the 
Assembly at Oxford in August, 1646. 


At the Coronation on St. George’s Day, 
1661, Wendy was one of 68 gentlemen 
created Knights of the Bath (Le Neve's 
Knights, Harleian Soc.). 


Wendy’s wife, Letitia Willoughby, was the 
eldest daughter of Sir Francis Willoughby. 
He had two estates, one at Wollaton Hall, 
Notts., and the other at Middleton, Warwick- 
shire. The former was a magnificent house 
built between 1580 and 1588 at a cost of 
some £80,000 and standing in a park of 790 
acres. Middleton was much more modest. 
It was there that Letitia was born and brought 
up and she always retained an affection for 
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it. Efforts to trace the date of her birth ang 
of her marriage have proved fruitless,! 
The Willoughby family was by no means 
without distinction, several of its members 
are mentioned in D.N.B. The life of Francis 
Letitia’s brother, throws some light upon the 
interests and personal contacts of Sir 
Thomas. Francis was a close friend and 
collaborator of John Ray, who was eight 
years his senior. Both were Fellows of the 
Royal Society and deeply interested in 
natural history. Ray dedicated his book 
* The Wisdom of God manifested in the works 
of Creation,’ 1691, to Lady Wendy, giving 
these three reasons, ‘ because I owe it to the 
liberality of your honoured Brother that | 
have this leisure to write anything, also your 
many and signal favours seem to exact from 
me at least a publick acknowledgment and 
because of such kind of writing I know not 
where to choose a more able judge or more 
candid reader.’ It may therefore be inferred 
that by his marriage Wendy considerably 
extended his circle of friends and his intellec- 
tual interests. That he enjoyed being a patron 
of learning is evidenced by the fact that 
along with a number of peers and other 
gentlemen he contributed to the cost of the 
preparation of ‘ Biblia Polyglotta ’ an edition 
of the Bible in nine ancient languages issued 
in six volumes in 1657 by Dr. Brian Walton. 
(Anthony Wood Fasti, Vol. IT, col. 82-3) with 
the assistance of the chief scholars and theo- 
logians of the day. The subscription price 
of the book was £10 but it was a good 
investment for the price soon rose to £50. 
£9,000 was collected in subscriptions. (J. B. 
Mullinger, University of Cambridge vol. III) 


Wendy was a generous man with a great 
regard for his College. After the Restoration 
Balliol was in serious financial difficulties. 
The Fellows had made a voluntary and 
extraordinary loan to Charles I, their 
properties in Northumberland had been 
devastated by war, and their tenements in 
London in the parish of St. Lawrence Jewry 
had been utterly destroyed in the Great Fire 
of 1666. Moreover members of the College 
had acquired the bad habit of not paying 


* Middleton is near Tamworth on the Stafford- 
shire border. The registers of the church do not 
begin until 1675. It was at one time in the Diocese 
of Lichfield, later in the Dioceses of Coventry and 
Worcester and is now in that of Birmingham. 
It was hoped that transcripts of the earlier registers 
might have been preserved in the Diocesan records 
but enquiries in each of these directions have yielded 
only negative results, 
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their Battels, possibly because of their own 
poverty. All these and other facts were set 
out in an appeal not very dissimilar to 
appeals of the 19th and 20th centuries, to 
old Balliol men. Sir Thomas responded 
among the first giving £50 on Jan. 1, 1667; 
only two private donors gave as much but 
£600 was raised of which nearly half was 
given by Christ Church. 

Sir Thomas Wendy made his will on Octo- 
ber 14, 1673, and wrote it, partly in his own 
hand, on eighteen sheets of paper. Six days 
later he added a long and detailed codicil. 

He appointed his wife as his sole executor 
and left his manors and others lands to 
Thomas Steward of Barton Mills, Suffolk, 
the son of his sister Susan. If Thomas had 
no male heirs (which he had not) the property 
was to be equally divided between the 
sisters of Thomas, Lady Elizabeth Kemp 
and Sarah Steward. If either of them had 
no heir the other sister was to inherit the 
second half. He had about £3,000 of debts 
secured by mortgages, bonds and contracts 
and he took pains to ensure that every 
possible obligation he had incurred should 
be fully met. For the Vicar of Haslingfield 
(Matthew Scrivener) generous provision was 
made. The sum due to him annually was 
20 marks but for some years previously Sir 
Thomas had allowed him a further £36.13.8. 
This was to be continued to him for his life 
with £40 in addition, making £90 in all.” 
Such an increase in the value of the benefice 
must have made it outstandingly wealthy. 
Matthew Scrivener was certainly well off, 
for at his death in 1688 he was able to leave 
money to his College, St. Catherine’s, and 
£50 to the University Library “for buying 
chains for the books at present therein and 
for the increase in the number of them.” 
Sir Thomas went further in his will and 
apparently intended to settle a Moiety 


"It is interesting to compare the emoluments of 
Haslingfield with those of another benefice with 
which Wendy was concerned. In October, 1650, 
an inquisition was taken in Cambridge for pro- 
ming maintenance for preaching ministers. The 
Parish of St. Andrew the Less in Barnwell was 
found to be an yy to ‘ Thomas Wendy 
Esq who receaves for the Tythes and other things 
in Barnwell sometime belonging to the Pryor of 
Barnwell’ £160 per annum of which Mr. Bagley 
the Minister received £16 (one tenth) for serving 

cure. Dr. Wendy had acquired Barnwell in 
1554 and the family had therefore enjoyed the 
income for nearly one hundred =. St. Andrew 
the Less now known as ‘the Abbey Church’ is 
close to the site of the former Priory. (Cooper’s 
Annals of Cambridge vol. III, p. 437.) 
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of the Impropriate Rectory upon the 
Vicar and his successors should his im- 
mediate heirs die childless. He provided 
that Sir Roger Burgoyne, his second cousin, 
should promote an Act of Parliament ‘for 
the sure doeing it’ but it does not seem to 
have actually been carried out. A lengthy 
lawsuit, Barnwell (the Vicar) v. Burgoyne, 
went on from 1733 to 1738. The Vicar 
has since had the Moiety. Wendy’s per- 
sonal treasures were mainly left to his 
nephew. They included ‘my marble table 
of mosaic, my other plain marble table and 
my two marble cisterns also the pictures 
of the twelve Caesars,* likewise the several 
pictures of Alexander, Constantine, Scipio 
and Cicero as also the ebony cabinett in my 
little study and the mapps hanging in the 
matted gallery or thereabouts.’ His medals 
and optical glasses were left to his wife’s 
nephew, the young son of Francis Willough- 
by. Towards the end of the will comes a sen- 
tence relating to Balliol which contradicts the 
generally accepted belief that Sir Thomas 
left his library to the College. ‘ All the other 
farms and lands to them [his Trustees] 
belonging not before disposed of 1 give to 
the Masters and Fellows of Balliol Colledge 
in Oxford whereof I was once a member 
and to their successors for ever for the better 
sapporth of them in their severall places.’ 
It is a very curious fact that Sir Thomas 
did not dispose specifically of any of the 
numerous properties which had _ been 
acquired by Dr. Wendy. 

The will gives one the impression of a very 
honourable, kindly and generous man who 
had a great sense of family attachments and 
many close personal friends. 

Sir Thomas died within a month of sign- 
ing the codicil, on November 17, 1673, at the 
age of 63. He was buried in the church at 
Haslingfield where there is a statue in white 
marble showing him wearing .the robes of 
the Order of the Bath. 

The estates ultimately descended through 
a second marriage of Lady Elizabeth Kemp 
to her granddaughter who married Sir 
Edmund Bacon of Garboldsham, Norfolk. 

The manor of Haslingfield had belonged 
to the Wendys for about 130 years and had 
only once descended from father to son in 
the direct line. 

* These pictures must presumably have been copies 
of those painted by Titian which were in the Royal 
Collection of Charles I. They were sold by 


Cromwell to Philip IV of Spain and were destroyed 
by fire about 1734. 
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Most of the house in which the Wendys 
lived was pulled down many years ago but 
part of it, including a dovecote, still remains. 

We come lastly to the disposal of Wendy’s 
library. Balliol did not get the farms and 
lands mentioned in his will but the College 
in 1677, four years after his death, did 
receive his books. The gift must have been 
regarded as a notable one for Humphrey 
Prideaux, then a Tutor of Christ Church, 
in a letter to John Ellis in 1677 writes, 
*Baliol hath lately received a considerable 
benefaction, onfe] of the best private 
librarys in England beeing given that 
Colledge by legacy on the death of the gentle- 
man that owned it.’ The library is catalogued 
in the Donors’ Book of the College and there 
is an introductory inscription which after 
detailing Wendy’s status proceeds: “In qua 
Reperti sunt Codices praeter propter 
MMCXX non tantum Idiomatum diversitate 
conspicui (sunt enim Hebraici, Syriaci, 
Aethiopici, Arabici, Armenici, Graeci, Latini, 
Hispanici, [Italici, Gallici, | Germanici, 
Saxonici et Anglici) sed etiam quoad Com- 
pacturas Chartas et Editiones Elegantes 
praestantiores et selectissimi. Qua de Re 
postquam Dna Laetitie Wendie ejus Relicta 
Pientissima Nos per Literas Certiores fecisset 
Mr et Socii hujus Collegii propriis sumpti- 
bus Libros praedictos huc_ Transferri 
Curavére A.D. 1677.” 

Lady Wendy in her will left to her nephew 
James Winstanley along with many other 
gifts ‘ the large Common Prayer Book which 
was presented to her from Oxford.’ It seems 
likely that this must have been given to her 
by Balliol as a token of acknowledgment 
of her transfer of the library. 

The catalogue of the library occupies 113 
pages of the Donors’ Book. It includes a 
large number of Latin and Greek classics 
and much theology and philosophy. 

The omissions are also interesting—there 
is no Shakespeare and no Dryden. Wendy’s 
tastes must have been very serious. Anthony 
Wood (Athenae vol. I, col. 316) referring to 
one of the books, ‘ Sermons Fruitful goodly 
and learned’ by Roger Edgeworth, 1557, 
says, ‘I should have known nothing of them 
had I not accidentally seen them in that 
choice collection given by the no less curious 
than learned Th. Wendy. This remark 
throws some light on Wendy, he was 
obviously an antiquary and a collector who 
expressed himself by amassing books more 
than in any other way. 
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Sir Thomas’s portrait in Balliol was placed 
there in 1680. The inscription it now bear 
is ‘Commoner and Benefactor ’ but Anthony 
Wood (Hist. and Antiqs. Vol. IV, p. 98) gives 
the original version, ‘Dominus Thomas 
Wendy, illustriss ordinis Balnei eques litera. 
torum fantor et literarum cultor insignis 
hujus Collegii olim socio-commensalis ¢ 
cujus musaeo instructiss haec Biblioth. tertig 
parte auctior evasit, ‘Corporis ac animi 
Wendaei vivit imago’ Una patet tabula, 
panditur una libris.’ The artist is unknown 
but the portrait is a handsome one which 
was exhibited in the Oxford Exhibition of 
1905. It is thus described by Mrs. Poole 
— Portraits, Vol. II, p. 23, Ox. His, 

Oc.): 


“Brown hair falling over shoulders, 
clean shaven face, lace bands, full white 
shirt, cloth of gold coat, reddish-brown 
drapery over shoulders, red sash of KB, 
across breast, his left hand holds a small 
scarlet and gold bound book, in back. 
ground curtain to left, bookcase to right,” 


Certain papers relating to the Wendy 
estates are now in the British Museum in tho 
collection deposited by E. R. Wodehouse, 
M.P. 


L. K. HinpmarsH. 


PETER CARTER (1530?-1590) 


N view of new information available since 

the article on Peter Carter was published 

in the Dictionary of National Biography, 

volume ix, page 205, the article should be 
revised to read as follows: 


CARTER, PETER (15302-1590). Schoolmaster 
and writer on Logic. He was a native of 
Lancashire and was probably born at 
Whalley. He took the degree of B.A. at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, in February, 
1553/4; in the following year he was elected 
a Fellow of the College on Mr. Ashton’s 
(or Assheton’s) Foundation; and commenced 
M.A. in 1557. Letters Patent (30 July, 1549) 
show that he was appointed Headmaster of 
the Whalley Grammar School on its founda- 
tion in 1549, but it seems unlikely that the 
appointment was effective until 1554. The 
salary was £13 6s. 8d. (20 marks) reduced by 
fees to £12 8s. 2d. He continued master at 
Whalley until 1571. He married Elitia Rad- 
cliffe at Whalley on 10 May, 1573, pre 
sumably his second wife. On 20 May, 1572, 
he accepted the appointment of Master of 
Bolton Grammar School at a salary of 2 
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marks a year, receiving 12d. down from 
Richard Urmeston. In 1573 Urmeston com- 
plained in the Duchy Court that Carter had 
declined to carry out his engagement. Carter 
isdescribed as “ of Whalley, gentleman.” On 
| August, 1579, he was appointed Master of 
the Common School at Wigan at the same 
silary, by William Gerard, Hugh Forthe, 
Edward Fleetwood (Rector of Wigan), James 
Worseley, William Banckes, and Peter 
Marsh. Several of these men were certainly 
Aldermen, possibly all of them; Forthe was 
Mayor in 1578 and Banckes Mayor in 1562 
and 1579. Gerard and Forthe were both 
deceased in 1585, in which year Carter sued 
in the Duchy Court claiming £17 6s. 2d. 
arrears of salary. He seems to have been still 
at Wigan in July, 1587, certainly his son Peter 
was living in Wigan, for on the 7th of that 
month there was baptised Peter, son of Peter 
Carter of Wigan. This latter Peter can be 
none other than the Peter Carter who in 1592 
was executor to his father, the schoolmaster. 
In 1588 Peter Carter the schoolmaster had 
removed to Preston where he was Master of 
the Grammar School till his death in Septem- 
ber, 1590, at the age of 60. He was buried 
in the churchyard there on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, a monument being erected to his 
memory consisting of “a faire square stone 
supported with four corner stones, half-a- 
yard from the ground in ye church yard.” 
The inscription on the stone as printed in 
Fishwick’s Preston is: 


“Hoc monumentum tegit P. C. Can- 
tabrigien’ Majestrum in artibus Socium 
Colleg’ S. Jo. annotationu’ in Io. Set.: 
Logic. Authore’ Prestonie ludimak’ mor- 
tuu’ juxta annu’ Aetatis Ix anno dom’i 
1590 Sepult’ octo Sept .” 


His son Peter appears in a suit in the Duchy 
Court in 1592 as his father’s executor. 


He wrote Annotationes in Dialectica Joan. 
Setoni. London, 1562/3, 12mo. It is dedi- 
cated to Edward earl of Derby, K.G., whom 
Carter seems to have met and whom he 
describes as a great patron of letters. Prin- 
ted with Seton’s book editions subsequently 
apteared in 1570, 1572, 1574, 1577, 1584, 
1587, 1589, 1611, 1617, and 1639, printed in 
London; an edition was also printed in Cam- 
bridge in 1631. 


Cooper & Thompson’s Athenae Can- 
tabrigienses, Venn’s Alumni Canta- 
brigienses; Pal. of Lancs. Plea Rolls 233, 
M 194d; ibid. 257, M 12d; ibid. 262 M 14d; 
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ibid. 270 M 14; Rev. S. J. Taylor Taswell’s 
Whalley Church and Abbey (Blackburn, 
1905), pp. 167 & 172; Historic Society of 
Lancashire & Cheshire Trans. v. 67, p. 214; 
Palatine Note Book, v. Ill, p. 46; Wigan 
Par. Reg. (Lancs. Par. Reg. Soc., 4); 
Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.; Brit. Mus. Addit. 
MSS. (Dodsworth), 24492, f. 19b; Henry 
Fishwick’s History of Preston, p. 124; Vic- 
toria Hist. Co. Lancs, v. I, 604; Whalley 
Par. Reg. (Lancs. Par. Reg. Soc.) vol. I, 
p. 94); Pollard and Redgrave’s Short Title 
Catalogue of Engl. Books, 1475-1640. 


A correction should also be made in the 
article on John Seton (1496?-1567) in which 
it is stated that his philosophical treatise 
“ Dialectica ” first appeared in 1572, whereas 
there was an edition as early as 1545, with 
all the subsequent editions enumerated above. 


ARTHUR J. HAWKES. 


THE BRIETZCKE DIARY, 1759-1765 
(Continued from page 188) 


FRIDAY, Sept. 14th. My Bro. George 

called upon me and I went with Him 
to see Princess Elizabeth lay in State. I 
afterwards went with my Mor. Miss Burges 
and Collier and got them in at 7 in the evn. 
Mor. Mrs. B. and I went in a Coach and 
got in to the House of Lords to see her lay in 
State at Night, but Geo. did not order well 
for they did not go to the Abbey where she 
was buried at night. I got in there by Mr. 
Legrand where I met Capt Yonge Miss Hayes 
Lady Lindores and see them Home and went 
Home myself, but Mamma did not come 
Home till past 11 when Geo. and his wife 
came too, they neither behaved well upon 
the occasion. he never does, I am sorry to 
say, upon any occasion. 

Saturday. See Shutz in the Park then Geo. 
with Miss Castle, he said he would dine with 
us but never came. 

Sunday, Sept. 16th. Was at Lambeth 
Church this morn but did not see the Beauty 
of that Place. I walked in the Park with 
Lady Lindores and Miss Hayes and Capt 
Yonge dined and walked with us in the ev. 
and staid supper. 

Monday 17th. Walked in the Park with 
my Sirs and see there in the Mews Miss 
Caperne’s acquaintance to whom I bow’d. 

Tuesday 18th. Mr. Ware called upon me 
this ev. with whom I went to Mr. Pitt's 
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office and to Mr. Calcrofts,’ tho’ the Dutch 
Mail was said to be coming in I went Home 
at 10, as I know it is always 3 or 4 Hours 
after Notice is given of it. 

Wed., 19th Sept. Mr. Ware and I was at 
Calcrofts the agent this morn. I then went 
to Col. Elliots then back thro’ the Park as 
it was a very pleasant morning & indeed we 
have had 3 or 4 very fine Days past. Mr. 
Charles Ware is quartered at Shrewsbury 
walked in the Park with Miss Hayes, Miss 
Hunter etc. then I met Pickel, and we 
laughed at Miss Boslerns who were rather 
angry, I could not help it and had such a 
Fit of Laughing I could not speak for an 
hour. Young Mr. Larpent and I set out 
at 8 for Borough Fair, where we see Shuter’s 
foolish Droll. 

Thurs. 20th Sept. Mr. Noble and I took 
a Walk to the Royal Exchange by Coleman 
Street and London Wall, then Mr. Schutz 
called upon me and we walked in the Park 
where I see Miss Hunter Capt. Yonge left 
us to go to Her, walked in the Park with 
Miss Thompson in the evg, she dropt her 
acquaintance in St. Alban Street and walked 
with me in St. James’s Square. 

Friday 21st Sept. The Weather is remark- 
ably fine for the Time of year. as I was 
looking out of my Window in my office I 
thought I see Miss Capern so I put on my 
Hat and found it to be her just as I was 
going out of the Office Door, She looked 
beautiful as an angel and had a Man behind 
her. I went up the Park and she out at 
Spring Garden; in the evg. met her in the 
Park but it was duskish so I could not see 
her pretty Face. She walked down to the 
Treasury with her Bro and Penning. I am 
always unhappy when I see Her. 

Saturday Sept. 22nd. Thought of going 
to Woolwich but could not get the Breeches 
from my Mor. for my Bro. Took a Turn in 
the Park this evg but no Body was there. 
Any Body that may read these foolish 
Memorandums, will no doubt think that I 
live in the Park; as It was the only amuse- 
ment I had in the Secry. of States Office 
and as it lay contiguous I snip out & in 
every Hour almost if Business is not about, 
and by coming in after a turn as ready to 
do It as if I buried myself alive in that sweet 
Place. 

Sun. 23rd Sept. Was at Lambeth Church 


*John Calcroft, Army Agent, 
Westminster. 


Chancel Row, 
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and then I walked by Miss Capern’s but did 
not see her tho’ I thought some Body 

thro’ above Stairs. I walked beyond the 
Turnpike and when I returned her Window 
was open and She, as graceful as a Queen 
looking out, but went in at my Approach 
but not so far away but I could see her 
look in the Glass. I waited at a Garden a 
little beyond and she came to the window 
again once or twice. Oh Lord how I wish 
to be in Her Room. 

Miss Borgards Miss Cass and Phil Way 
and Sophie dined with us, they stopped ps 
drank Tea. Geo. came in about 7, and I was 
at Home all the evening. 

Mon. 24th Sept. As I was going uf to the 
Park I see Miss Caperne at a Distance 0 
I turned back and walked up Parliament 
Street of the other Side she was, went into 
a Fruit Shop in Bridge Street and she passed. 
I walked behind and before Her to Lambeth 
Palace and after she went by I sat on the 
Rails, and looked until She went out of sight 
at Her, and I have the vanity to think that 
she turned back to look, and that she was not 
very angry; This I know for certain, that 
she looked more beautiful than ever to me, 
as I had opportunity of seeing more than 
ever I had. George his wife and child dined 
with us. I walked in the Park this evg and 
Green Park with Miss Castle. She sat down 
with me and we laughed a good deal. 

Tuesday 25th Sept. Mr. Cleverly? went 
abroad to Night. Winter may be said to be 
set in for it is dark at 6, tho’ very fine 
Weather. 

Wed. 26th. Walked by Miss Caperne’s but 
she did not see me, Mr. Penning was sitting 
there writing. Mrs. Moran who drank Tea 
with us is about Mr. Rice’s House of £120 
per annum which is madness in Them, con- 
sidering their Circumstances. 

Thursday 27th. Walked to Mr. Ware's 
then to the Royal Exchange, and Mr. Ware 
and I went to Whitehall met Miss Borgards 
in the Strand. I bought a Ticket at Wood- 
fall’s we went to Mr. Pitt’s the War Com- 
missory Office about his Bro’s Commission, 
which I franked to them at Night. Miss 
Godfrey drank Tea with Us. Mr. Ware 
walked Home with me at Dinner & night too. 

Friday 28th. Walked by Miss Caperne's 
House but just see her in repassing at Her 
Window. No answer yet to my Letter to 
Col. Fitzroy, if I am to have one I expect 
it by this next mail, but none came by 


* James Cleverley, King’s Messenger. 
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tonight's mail which made us till 11 and 
then I went Home. 

Saturday 29th. Capt. Yonge called upon 
me and we walked in the Green and Lower 
Parks where we see Miss West a very pretty 


irl. 

_ 30th Sept. Was at Chapel morn 
and aft. I walked by Miss Caperne’s House 
where I had the Pleasure of seeing her, but 
am always wretched to think I don’t yet 
know her; well, I live in Hopes I may. Drank 
tea at Miss Way with Miss Warners as Mr. 
Crisp did with my Grandmother; he is an 
old disagreeable Fool. 

Monday October ist. Busy till 4 past 1 
decyphering, then went upon the Bridge to 
see the Sheriffs going to Westminster Hall 
to be sworn in, they have a Ceremony’* of 
Horse Shoes, Great Nails, and white Bits of 
Stick, but No Body can explain to me what 
they meant. drank Tea at Miss Borgard’s 
with Miss Ways, called at Mrs. B’s where 
sis Nanny lies now, as George set out today 
for Newmarket, then to my Office and Home. 

Tuesday Oct. 2nd. See Miss Capern at 
her window this morning, I see and still see 
on, and tho’ I cannot tell her I love, I do 
sincerely. 

Wed. 3rd. Walked in the Park with Capt. 
Yonge, it is very fine weather for Ocotober 
indeed. 

Thur. Oct. 4th. My Bro. Geo. is still at 
Newmarket and Bror Jack at Woolwich. 

Frid. 5th. Mrs. B. little George and Miss 
Pickel dined and Crisp drank Tea with Us. 
I walked by Miss Carson’s House when it 
was duskish but it was shut up, I could only 
see the Light of the Candle tho’ the Window 
Shutter. I went Home by 10. 

Sat. 6th. Walked by the dear Place but 
did not see her her Mamma was looking out 
of the Window, sat down on a Bench in 
the Park with Miss Castle and Mrs. Windham 
came and sat down Capt. Yonge. I bowed 
to Miss Capern’s acquaintance there, in the 
evg. I walked there and went to George’s 
to my office and Home. 

Sun. 7th. At Work till past 12 at my 
Office and then I sat down in the Park with 
Lady Lindores, Miss Hayes, and I bowed 
to Miss Caperne’s Acquaintance, who, were 


*“ 700 Year-Old Ceremony. The King’s Remem- 

cer received at the Law Courts the Six shoes 
of Flemish war horses tendered annually for 700 
years, as quit rent to the Crown for the site of 
a forge which stood outside St. Clement Danes 
Church.” 27th October, 1950. This may be the 
ceremony referred to by Charles. 
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both very civil, drank Tea at Miss Ways 
with my Mor. and Cass. Way we walked 
Home together a fine day and yesterday too. 

Mon. 8th. Glorious Weather for the week 
past and better, Capt. Yonge and I walked 
in the Park, I walked by Miss Carson's 
this evn but could only see a deal of Com- 
pany in the Room, did not see my Angel 
fair, bowed to Kitty junior this morning, 
drank Tea at Mrs. B’s with her Sister and 
Mor. Garstin the messenger came from 
abroad this evng. a Dutch Mail, but I went 
Home as I was Told Nothing to do for 
me. heard that we were wanted last Night 
for the Mail, tho’ I was told by Mr. Wright 
there was nothing for us, busy all to day. 
I was in the Green Park with Mr. and Miss 
Pickell and drank Tea at night; Mr. Morin 
put into my Hands 11 sheets Paper to copy. 

Wed. 10th. Busy all the morn drank tea 
with Lady Lindores with my Lord Lesley 
and Capt. Yonge and Murray and Lord 
Newark, I went to my office at 8 and then 
Home. 

Thur. 11th. Finished the 111/2 sheets to 
night which I gave Mr. Morin. 

Fri. 12. Examined the 111/2 sheets with 
Mr. Morin and wrote Circulars for the Ex... 
Gazette of the East India Affairs. 

Satur. 13th. Geo. came from Newmarket 
last Wedy night for Ist time this season. 
I was at Drury Lane to see Mr. King do 
Attall in the Double Gallant and Harlequin 
Ranger, bad company in the Gallery. 

Sund. Oct. 14th. Rode out in Mr. Crisp’s 
chair but we were caught in the Rain. I 
took a Turn in the Park with Mr. Schutz but 
No Body was there as it was very wet, I 
drank Tea at Mrs. Godfrey’s, then went to 
the Bedford Coffee House where Capt. 
Yonge came in, who drank Tea at Somerset 
House. 

Mon. Oct 15th. Walked in the Park with 
Mr. and Mrs. Pickel & by Miss Capern’s 
after Dinner whose beautiful Face I see at 
the Parlour Window, drank Tea at Mrs. B’s 
with Mrs. and Miss Whitten. Relying on 
Miss Carson’s Good Nature and from the 
Look she gave me this afternoon and at 
other Times, and tired out with passing by her 
House as indeed I am too well known there 
by sight, I took the Resolution of sending 
her the Letter by the Penny Post, which I 
have wrote this long time past. 

Tue. Oct. 16th. After writing Circulars 
this even. I went Home at 10, but at past 
12 was called out of my Bed to go to the 
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office as an Officer was just arrived with the 
agreable News of the Taking of Quebec,‘ 
the brave General Wolfe who commanded 
the English and Gen. Montcalm the French 
were both killed, went Home at 2 not well 
pleased to be called out of my Bed tho’ very 
glad at the News. 

Wed. 17th. At 12 to my Office then met 
Capt Yonge Meyhew and Mr. Fenhoulet on 
the Parade we walked in the Park but the 
Rain drove Us out, Mrs. Way drank Tea 
with Us, I walked about the streets which 
were finely illuminated on the Occasion, I 
went Home at 9 not a little tired. 

Thur. 18th. Called at Mrs. B’s but she 
was out, so I went to the Bedford till 4 past 
7 and to my Office to give Mr. Larpent 2 
Pardons I had made out for Convicts. Mor. 
dined at Miss Borgards. 

Frid. 19th. A very fine Day walked in the 
Park with Capt Yonge, Major Lesley, and 
was at the office till 11 tho’ my Lord knows 
of Circulars being to be sent about Quebec 
ever since Tuesday. 

Sat. 20th. No answer yet to my letter to 
C, called upon Capt. Yonge at Will’s and 
we walked to Kensington Mr. Timms who 
is lately made a Cornet in the Horse Guards 
was upon Guard, see Prince Edward going 
to Court he has been in the Bay with Sir 
Ed. Hawke, see the City go to Court to 
address the King upon the Taking of Quebec. 
see Lady Lindores in the Park, slept in at 
Drury Lane where I see Mrs. Brogdan a 
very pretty Woman whose Husband used 
her so cruelly and have liked to have carried 
her on board ship from Mr. Campbell’s the 
jewellers, but was prevented, then went Home 
to tea and to my Office. 

Sund. 21st Oct. At Chapel morn and 
aftern when there was a Thanksgiving for 
the taking of Quebec. walked in the Park 
with Yonge, who dined with us, where I 
bowed to Miss Carson’s acquaintance who 
were walking with her, Lambton and Golds- 
worthy were with them, see Miss Borgards 
at Chapel and Park with them, my Mor. 
and sis Nancy and I drank Tea and went 
Home in a Coach as it spit. 

Mon. 22nd. Walked in the Park this morn- 
ing the Guns fired as usual. In the evng 
drank Tea with my Mor. sis Ann and Mr. 
Crisp at Miss Colliers, then went to the Bed- 
ford Coffee House and to Covent Garden 
Play House to see Miss Brent in the character 


“The Fort of Quebec was captured on the 18th 
September. 
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of Polly in the Beggar’s Opera, Mr. Dives 
was there and Lieut Fevey, went to Migs 
Borgard in the side Box and see her and Miss 
Ligonier into their Coach, went and spoke to 
Mr. Kindersley in the upper Boxes and 
fetched Mrs. B Mr and Mrs. Pickel out of 
the Gallery, I liked her singing much it was 
the 11th. Night. 

Tue. 23rd Oct. Went to Col. Elliot's this 
morng. I went Home at 10, and shall always 
as my Lord don’t pay one for attending in 
the Day Time, much more at Night tho’ one 
is expected to be always there. 

Wed. 24th Oct. 1759. Walked in the Green 
Park and sat in Lord Granville’s garden with 
Mr. and Mrs. Pickel and little George, in 
going down the Queen’s Walk I meet my 
Queen Miss Carson, and bowed to her 
acquaintance who was with her, I walked 
about the Green Park and then went into 
the Park where I joined Miss Carson and 
her acquaintance, and walked with them to 
the Top of Constitution Hill when they 
wished me a good Morrow; they would not 
have troubled me to have went up the Hill 
but I said it was more agreable to me, as 
faith, it was, this is the first time I have 
been so happy to walk with her but I hope 
it will not be the last. drank Tea at Mrs. 
B’s and went to my Office where Mr. Larpent 
wanted me, and said he had been 4 Hours 
at Work. Mr. Monnot, who is very ill and 
— arrived from abroad with the Dutch 
Mail. 

Thur. 25th Oct. A rainy day I called at 
Mr. Elliot’s this morng, where I heard that 
Gen Granville Elliot, lately in the Dutch 
service and since in ours, was dead in 
Germany. 

Frid. 26th. Mr. Wace told me yesterday 
that Mr. Noble was very angry with me 
about the commission I received, I did not 
care what they had been talking about above 
stairs, but I had most Reason to be angry, 
went Home to Night at 10, as the rest went 
away even before that Time. 

Saturd. 27th Oct. Called at 12 upon Mr. 
Moran at his new House under the Piazza 
at Covent Garden, and went to my Office 
before 1, my Mor. and I were at Drury Lane 
to see the Confederacy and Harlequin 
Ranger, Mrs. King, and Watson and Miss 
Pitt sat in our Box, a new Actress did 
Corrinne to perfection. see Shutz, Junr., Mr. 
Shutz, Dives & Pigot there. 

Sund. 28th. At Chapel Morng. and Aftern. 
Walked in the Park with Capt. Yonge’ and 
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Mr. and Mrs. B. where I drank Tea as Mrs. 
and Miss Way and Mr. Crisp did at Somer- 
set House, walked through the Park to the 
Lindores saw his Lordship and my Lady 
and Miss Hayes, I was at the Bedford 
with Geo and Capt. Yonge and Home time 
enough to see Mr. Way etc had some but- 
tered ale in Bed as I have had a Swimming 
in my Head today. 

Mon. 29th. Walked round the Park and 
in the Cloysters of Westminster Abbey where 
are 3 Monuments or Graves of 3 monks 
since 1129 upon the Ground. My Unkle 
dined and drank Tea with Us, I walked with 
Him to York Street where I see Him Safe 
into a Coach poor Man, and then went to 
my Office. 

Tues. 30th. Mann and Pearson’ dispatched 
abroad to Night, Capt. Yonge called upon 
me as did my Mor., went away from the 
Office at 11 o'clock. 

Wed. 3ist. Was at Col. Elliot's this 
morng, I then walked in the Park at Night 
I was at the Bedford where I see Mr. Bear- 
croft and Geo. went Home at 9 after going 
to the Office. 

Thur. Nov. Ist. Walked in the Park after 
calling at Mr. Bowers in Bond Street. Thurot 
has been out of Dunkirk this week past. 

Frid. 2nd. Mr. Larpent said to me he 
heard from Mr. Stanhope that Thurot was 
landed in Scotland, walked round the Green 
Park and Park with Capt. Yonge. 

Saturday 3rd November. Was at Covent 
Garden to hear Miss Brent, I sat in the Boxes 
but there was not much Company there, 
Mr. Moran opened his new Shop in the 
Piazza last Monday. 

Sund. 4th. Walked in the Park with my 
sisters and drank Tea at Mrs Hoskins’s 
with Mor. and Grandmother, she came from 
Margate last Tuesday I then walked to Col. 
Elliot's and Home. 

Mon. 5th. A rainy Day drank Tea at Mrs. 
B's to Night. 

Tue. 6th. Got Home by 11 to Night from 
the Office, but left them there then. 

Wed. 7th. Day rainy, drank Tea at the 
Bedford where I met Mr. Goodling who 
has been very ill, then went to the Office 
where We are busy upon Treatys etc. 

Thur. 8th. Busy all the Morng upon 
Treatys, Mr. Pottenger liked what I wrote, 


*W. M. Pearson, Edward Mann and Stephen 
Monnot, Messengers. 
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drank Tea with Mrs. B. at Mr. Pickel’s where 
I was entertained with B’s pretty Behavour. 

Friday 9th. Met Mrs. and Miss Pickel at 
Mrs. B’s where I drank Tea and was enter- 
tained about G’s divertions. 


Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILey. 


PORTRAITURE IN LAVENGRO 
II 


The Publisher—Sir Richard Phillips 


IR RICHARD PHILLIPS, the son of a 
Leicester farmer, was born in London, 
1767. His uncle, a brewer of Oxford Street, 
took charge of his education and sent him 
to school in Soho Square and Chiswick 
to which Phillips makes reference in his 
Morning’s Walk from London to Kew 
(1817). At the age of 18, dissatisfied with 
his prospects in London, he decided to try 
his fortunes in South America. On his way 
to take boat at Liverpool, he seems either 
to have been dissuaded or to have changed 
his mind at the last moment, for he settled 
down at Chester as a schoolmaster. He did 
not lose his interest in South America for 
we find him, after forty years, dedicating 
his Golden Rules of Social Philosophy to 
the Liberator Bolivar (1826). His principles 
were already revolutionary and he seems 
to have been the object of informations 
which his political opponents used against 
him, and the Satirist, already a bitter foe 
of his, repeated a scandal about him and a 
widow and her daughter of Chester. 

About 1787 he removed his school to 
Leicester and eked out his living by selling 
hosiery and books; finally setting up as a 
printer. He was thus completely equipped 
for revolution; and having acquired, through 
his teaching practice, intolerance and dog- 
matism, he needed nothing but the oppor- 
tunity to be a perfect social reformer. This 
opportunity came when, on the advice and 
with the support of Dr. Priestley, he estab- 
lished in 1792 the Leicester Herald. He 
seems to have shown some skill in evading 
prosecution, for the opinions expressed were 
violent and the laws against their expression 
severe. When he was finally arrested and 
sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment 
in Leicester gaol, he was charged, not with 
the opinions expressed in the paper, but 
with selling Tom Paine’s Rights of Man. 

The Anti-Jacobin Magazine and Review 
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(No. 2, Aug., 1798) states that he used to 
frequent market ordinaries, riding home 
with the farmers, talking politics and giving 
them, if the moment were ripe, Tom Paine’s 
book.’ When it is said in the inspired 
Memoir’ of Sir Richard Phillips (1808) that 
he was arrested and imprisoned for an 
article which appeared in the Leicester 
Herald, this is probably the fact. Tom Paine 
was probably the excuse. There is no reason 
for supposing, as Clement Shorter does, that 
Phillips, at the time of writing the memoir, 
had grown ashamed of the Rights of Man. 
He continued to edit the Herald during his 
imprisonment, but, after his release, his 
affairs were not prosperous and the school 
seems to have vanished; his hosiery business 
was in a very bad way “when suddenly 
there occurred a disastrous fire.” I cannot 
do better than quote the naive author of 
the Memoirs; “ Fortunately for the subject 
of these Memoirs not many months had 
elapsed since he had insured his property; 
and thus, when everybody supposed him 
to be totally undone, he rose like a phoenix 
from his ashes and proved that Providence 
is ever careful of those who really obey its 
dictates.” 


Phillips, the insurance money in _ his 
pocket, now came to London and set up 
once more as a hosier in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. He lodged nearby at the house of 
a respectable milliner, where he seems to 
have suffered from his vegetarian pro- 
clivities. Apparently, when living at his 
father’s, he had partaken unwittingly of a 
favourite heifer which had been slaughtered 
in his absence: and this gave him such a 
distaste for animal food that he vowed 
never to touch it again. He complained 
to his landlady, apparently in the hearing 
of one of her apprentices, of the monotony 
of his diet; and on his return from work, 
he found “a small pie of tempting 


*The philanthropist in ‘*The Needy _ Knife 
Grinder” might easily have been Sir Richard 
Phillips. 


***Memoir of the public and private life of Sir 
Richard Phillips, King’s High Sheriff for the City 
of London and the County of Middlesex, by a 
Citizen of London and Assistants, London, 1808.” 
This was written under the eye of and paid for b 
Sir Richard himself. Shorter says: “‘ An autograp 
letter before me from one Ralph Fell shows that 
the worthy Fell actually received £12 from Phillips 
for compiling the book. A portion may have been 
written by another hack named Pinkerton.” 


Shorter. p.88. Contemporary notes in my own 
copy bear this out. 
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appearance ” made with vegetables without 
the use of lard. This so won his approval 
that he sought out the maker of it and 
proposed marriage to her. “As he was 
a remarkable well-favoured man, possess. 
ing a countenance the very type of good 
humour and complacency and gifted with 
an easiness of address and suavity of 
manners which rendered him peculiarly 
pleasing to the female part of society” 
(Phillips seems to have received good value 
for his £12) he was accepted by, and married 
her. Her maiden name was Griffiths, and 
and Thomas Surr, author of the notorious 
Winter In London, married her sister, 
According to Borrow she was a “quiet 
respectable woman.” 

Phillips was introduced by Priestley into 
the republican circles of London and his 
shop, now also a “Literary repository,” 
was a favourite meeting house of advanced 
opinion. Cyrus Redding, in his Recollec- 
tions,® refers to these meetings. 


His [Phillips’] shop was a lounge for 
those who supported parliamentary 
reform. Many literary men used to look 
in there. Phillips was a selfish, conceited 
shrewd man. He got knighted afterwards, 
Mansion House fashion, for he became 
Sheriff of London; whether he was ever 
Lord Mayor I do not remember. It is 
hardly possible, I should think, for he 
never touched animal food. Thelwall, 
tried for his life with Horne Tooke, Hardy 
and Joyce, used to be often in the shop 
of Phillips. The last was a fresh coloured 
plump, hale man and died at eighty years 
of age. He once offered me a tolerable 
sum of money if I would go to Elba and 
write a book about Napoleon. I never 
had any business transactions with him. 


Phillips’ business was developed by the 
publication of educational and _ universal 
information books most of which went into 
many editions during the rest of Phillips’ 
life. He was in many respects an ideal 
publisher. He could squeeze more out of 
a hack than would be thought possible, and 
if he perpetually interfered, he interfered 
to some purpose, for he had as good a 
notion of what the public wants as a modern 
newspaper proprietor. Add to this that he 
could so insinuate his disinterestedness to 
advocates of reform as to secure theif 
co-operation gratis. 


* Cyrus Redding, Recollections, Vol. I, p. 65. 
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In 1796 the Monthly Magazine was estab- 
ished and met with immediate success. It 
was supported by all who were advanced in 
religion and politics; the monthly receipts 
from its sale were 1,500. We have already 
heard Southey referring to it as being read 
by all the dissenters—“I call it the 
Dissenters’ Obituary.” He refers to it else- 
where as “ a very good and respectable pub- 
lication in which I sometimes write.’ As 
to the “ Obituary ” reference, he mentions in 
another letter® that Sir Richard used to rub 
his hands and chuckle when he had a good 
death for his magazine. 


The first editor of the Monthly Magazine’ 
was Dr. Aikin, and the circumstances of its 
inception are thus told by the Rev. Thomas 
Rees in a note to Britton’s Autobiography: 


The projector [of the M.M.] was at 
the time regarded as a sufferer from his 
political principles and Dr. Aikin, with 
other friends to liberal opinions in 
politics, readily espoused his cause and 
lent their talents to assist him. No sooner, 
however, had the magazine obtained an 
extensive circulation than Phillips took 
the entire management and dispensed 
with the service of his first friend. The 
Magazine, however, if it lost from this 
cause much of the literary excellence and 
refinement which had characterised the 
earlier numbers, retained, by his judicious 
selection of miscellaneous matters of 
general interest, its hold upon the popular 
“rm and commanded a very extensive 

€. 


The Memoirs give another version of this 
quarrel and gravely reprehends Phillips as 
being to blame in the matter, urging in 
extenuation that none of us are blameless, 
and giving a list, at the same time, of great 
men who, also, have not been without their 
faults. It appears from these Memoirs that 
Phillips had commissioned a compilation 


‘Memoir. 
* Southey : Letter to W. Taylor, 1803. 
‘Tbid. Letter to his brother, July 9th, 1797. 
"The Monthly Magazine forms part of the heap 
of offerings before the shrine of Lepaux in the 
ay caricature of the Anti-Jacobin Magazine & 
Review (No. 1), in which Southey and Coleridge 


have asses’ heads and Lamb and Lloyd are frog 


toad or toad and a. Godwin never elicited 
a reply as to which was which. The M.M. is else- 


oe “a vile vehicle of jacobinical prin- 


*Britton, Autobiography, Vol I, p. 270 n. 


for £200; when the author’ had finished 
the work, Phillips did not wish to pay for 
it and alleged deficiencies; the matter was 
submitted, at Phillips’ desire, to arbitration. 
His own arbiter was Dr. Aikin and the 
decision was given against Phillips. He is 
said to have paid the money but refused 
to publish the book. 

“The Scoundrel shall never have another 
line of mine,” said Wolcot, “ he would suck 
the knowledge out of authors’ skulls and 
fling their carcases on the dunghill after- 
wards.” This simile seems to have pleased 
Wolcot for he uses it elsewhere: “ Notwith- 
standing his [Sir Richard’s] refusal of 
animal diet, [he] had no objection to feed 
upon human brains,” said Wolcot, “and 
loved wine like Pitt though he never felt 
any other love.”’° 

On his arrival in London, Phillips had 
entered civic politics and in 1807 was 
elected one of the Sheriffs for the City of 
London. Presenting, with one Smith, his 
fellow Sheriff, a petition to the King, he 
was knighted “ Mansion House fashion.” 
John Timbs, who afterwards worked for 
Phillips and was a friend of Borrow, relates 
in his Walks and Talks about London 
that the two Sheriffs were once held up 
in some procession by an obstruction and 
the mob surged round the coach. Smith 
(who was afterwards Lord Mayor) loved 
Aldermanic cheer but was pale and 
cadaverous in complexion; while Phillips, 
who never ate animal food, was rosy and 
healthful in appearance (Cobbett said of 
him, “ His abstinence surpasses that of a 
Carmelite while his bulk would not dis- 
grace a Benedictine monk or Protestant 
Dean’). The crowd made a natural mistake 
and shouted of Smith, “ Here’s old water 
gruel,” while Phillips they hailed as, “‘ Here’s 
Roast Beef, something like an Englishman.” 

Phillips, during his civic life, worked very 
hard for the relief of insolvent debtors and 
generally for the speeding up of legal 
machinery. His I/nstructions to Jurymen 


*“T call them authors because there is something 
respectable in the term author, though they had 
little authorship in and no authority whatever over 
the works on which they were engaged.” Lavengro. 
Chap. XXXIX. 

* Redding: Recollections II, p.258. Ibid. II, 
p. 251. The reference to Phillips’s love of wine is 
in contradiction to what Borrow states in Lavengro, 
where the publisher is made to say: “I drink no 
wine: if I am a Brahmin with respect to meat, F 
am a Mahometan with respect to wine.’ Lavengro. 
Chap. XXXIII. 
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he intruded in all possible places, finding 
even an opening for it in his Preface to 
Borrow’s compilation of Celebrated Trials. 
I have found a Spanish translation of it 
used as a textbook in South America. His 
“effusions,” as Watts, a contemporary, 
called them, which appeared in the Monthly 
Magazine, were signed “Common Sense.” 

Sir Richard had no scruples as to the 
collection of material for his works; Southey 
complains in a letter to Grosvenor Bedford, 
Aug. 23rd, 1808: “Sir Richard Phillips, 
that worthy knight, has just published some 
Travels in Spain and Portugal in which he 
has inserted eight pages of mine from the 
Monthly Magazine literatim as if they were 
written by the author of the book himself 
—as cool a piece of plagiarism as one shall 
see of a summer’s day.”"! 

For some reason which does not appear, 
Phillips went bankrupt in 1809, but we are 
told that, by the assistance of a former appren- 
tice, he repurchased the Monthly Magazine 
and the copyright of some of his school 
and general information books. It is curious 
that he should, just before (1808) have been 
described as, “ Certainly now the first pub- 
lisher in London.” The bankruptcy was 
due, ng doubt, to the same Providence as 
was the opportune fire at Leicester and 
seems to have been attended with equally 
satisfactory results. The Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Living Authors (1815) says that 
Phillips’ republican friends were greatly 
astonished at his acceptance of a knight- 
hood. It adds, about his bankruptcy, that 
he lived in great obscurity in Pimlico after 
his name appeared in the Gazette “ but on 
obtaining his certificate, he again burst 
forth as a meteor in the sphere of literature.” 

Like a prudent man, Phillips did not let 
his politics or opinions interfere with 
business: he wrote to William Taylor in 
1812: “I hate the trammels of orthodoxy, 
yet I suppose thay must be borne on this 
occasion.”**? As he said to Borrow later: 
“ Sir, I have a great respect for the goddess 
Reason—an infinite respect, Sir: indeed in 
my time, I have made many sacrifices for 
her: but, Sir, I cannot altogether ruin myself 
for the goddess Reason. Sir, I am a friend 
to liberty, as is well known, but I must 
also be a friend to my own family.”** 

His method of conducting his magazine 


™ Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey. 
** Robberd’s Life of William Taylor. 
* Lavengro. Chap XXX. 
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is described in the Literary Magnet of 18% 
which refers to Phillips’ disposal of it tp 
Messrs. Cox and Baylis, who incorporated 
it in their European Magazine. The amyl. 
gamation was not satisfactory, and shortly 
afterwards Messrs Whittaker reissued 
new series of the Monthly Magazine, Ip 
an article entitled ‘“ Marriage extraordi 
between the European and Monthly Maga 
zines it said: “ The Monthly Magazine was, 
as everybody knows, originally the pet 
bantling of Sir Richard Phillips and what 
with the assistance of Enort, J. M. Lacey, 
Capel Lofft'* and a long list of equally 
obscure writers and several such exhaust. 
less cruses as Stephensiana, Walpoliana 
etc., Sir Richard managed to fill his 
from month to month with very little diffi. 
culty and still less expense. On the retire. 
ment from business of the worthy knight, 
Messrs Cox and Baylis became the 
prietors of his bantling. But that which 
furnished a profit when Sir Richard was his 
own editor and principal contributor, was 
found to be a losing concern when those 
very necessary appendages were to be pro- 
vided for at the owner’s expense.” 

“ Enort” was T. Enort Smith who con- 
tributed sonnets and poetry to the Monthly 
Magazine: as a specimen of his work | 
give a sonnet to Sir Richard Phillips: 

The Muse came drooping to thy threshold, weak 

And wan with sorrow. Oh, her faded look 


(Like memory’s trouble written in a book), 

Told she had suffered from affliction bleak. 

The —_ came drooping to thy Threshold, 
struc 

With mental anguish. Oh, thy cheery smile, 

As the sun gilds some wintry flowing brook, 

Sooth’d her lone hours of heaviest grief awhile. 

And much I thank thee. Gratitude is like 

Some dew-hung flower which loves itself to see 

Pictured in some lone lake: so this heart rife 

With kindliest feelings, Phillips, turns to thee,— 

Turns to where thou dost pass thy useful life |. 

Gilding Truth’s mirror fair with bright philo- 


sophy. 
Banks of the Derwent. Enort. 


In justice to Phillips it must be said that 
this, while a good specimen of the poetry 
of the Monthly Magazine, does not typify 
the rest of it. The general contents were 
readable enough and the popularity of the 
Magazine was justified. ; 

When Borrow came to London, Sit 


“The genius of absurdity” as Lamb called 
him, his sonnets were initialled C.L. so that his 
productions were often taken for Lamb’s, much 
to Lamb’s annoyance. 
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Richard had already announced his retire- 
ment as a publisher, and, after the demise 
of the Universal Magazine, seems really to 
have gone to Brighton. He may have pur- 
chased a house there in 1825, and this would 
account for the statement in the Dictionary 
of National Biography that he retired there 
then. But, apart from Borrow’s story, an 
announcement in the Monthly Magazine,"* 
January, 1824, proves Phillips still to have 
been in London until 1825. Next year the 
failure of the publishing houses, Hurst and 
Robinson, Constable and Ballantyne, which 
brought down Sir Walter Scott in their 
ruins, affected also many London publishers, 
and, according to himself, brought Phillips 
heavy loss. Phillips declares that he had the 
first offer of Waverley and that it was 
originally published with Scott’s name. The 
Joss, then, brought him out of retirement, 
if indeed, he can be said to have retired; 
for his rage for interference was too strong, 
and he could not leave the management of 
anything in which he had a share to any- 
one else. Whittaker, and Knight and Lacey 
seem to have been his principal agents, but 
we find in the Literary Gazette (1827) one 
of his announcements in his own name 
again. This runs as follows: 

Popular Half Guinea Books 
This day is published at 10/6 each, 

new editions revised. 

. The Hundred Wonders of the World. 
. The Wonders of the Heavens. 
. All the Voyages round the World. 
Modern Travels in All Countries. 
. All Religions and Religious Cere- 
monies. 
6. The Universal Receipt Book. 
7. The Anecdote Library. 
: The Vocal Library. 
10 


LA ke wre 


. The Laughing Philosopher. 
. The Scotsman’s Library. 
ll. The Book of Trades. 
12. The Travels of Roland. 
13. Mitchell’s Dictionary of History. 
14. Mitchell's Dictionary of Chemistry. 
15. Mitchell's Dictionary of Mathematics 
& Natural Philosophy. 
Printed for Sir Richard Phillips 
and Co. London. 
"The editor having retired from his commercial 
engagements and removed from his late house of 
in New Bridge Street, communications 
should be addressed to the appointed publishers: 
Personal interviews of correspondents and 


iterested persons may be obtained at his private 
tesidence in Tavistock Square.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
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These were not, for the most part, new 
books, but new editions of works which had 
been published at the end of the 18th and 
the beginning of the 19th centuries. They 
had passed through many editions and it 
was in the compilation, re-editing and keep- 
ing up-to-date of these books that Phillips 
employed the army of authors to which 
Borrow refers.'® 

Sir Richard’s practice of vamping up 
these publications does not meet with the 
approval of the Literary Magnet, which says 
of them (1826): 

Sir Richard Phillips’s knack of vamping 
and foisting them on the public by means 
of striking names and the grossest system 
of puffing is well known. It seems that the 
Godfathers to most of the Knight’s recent 
vamps of this class are Messrs Knight 
and Lacey (still a Knight in the firm) 
hence the rubbish entitled Anecdotes of 
Westminster Hall, Anecdotes of Law, 
Anecdotes of Music, Remarkable Trials. 
In 1828, having set up his son Horatio 

in business as a publisher at 3 Charing 
Cross, Phillips himself began, like Defoe, 
a Personal Tour, of the British Isles, the 
account of which was to be published in 
parts; only two parts appeared. The London 
Magazine (December, 1828) notices the first 
parts of the Personal Tour and pictures 
Phillips exclaiming at Derby: “ Poor New- 
ton, Poor Newton.” Phillips notes with 
complacency the gradual effect of his teach- 
ing on the populace, and declares: “I love 
the man who is a manly man, a man who 
has genius and feeling enough to fill up 
the Seven Ages of Shakespeare; and in the 
study of human nature, I regard the com- 
pound of its Abelards and Heloises, its 
Petrarchs and its Lauras as the true 
philosophy and wisdom.” The London 
Magazine adds to this: “To some this 
may be intelligible: but we are quite assured 
that Sir Richard Phillips, the Inventor 
of the Interrogative System [this referred 
to his method in school books and the 
Dialogues between an Oxford Tutor and 
a Disciple of the New Common Sense 
Philosophy], the destroyer of the Newtonian 
philosophy, the insatiate devourer of bacon 
and greens (Sir Richard is a Pythagorean 
in diet and lives chiefly on cabbage) the 
propagator of book clubs [this was one of 
his bookselling stunts and was used 
originally to distribute Tom Paine] and 


** Lavengro, Chap. XLI. 
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the yellow washer of cottages [he held this 
to be an improvement on white washing 
and noted on his tour that it was being 
gradually adopted] is in a fair way to fill 
up the Seven Ages of Shakespeare” and 
reaches the climax of second childishness 
and oblivion, 

“Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every- 

thing.” 

Horatio seems to have gone to Paris and 
started bookselling there. In 1832 appeared 
Sir Richard’s last work of any note: A 
Millions of Facts, a résumé, it would seem, 
of all his principal works of reference. It 
had a large sale, has been frequently 
reprinted up to this day and is, indeed, a 
very readable and interesting work. 

Not satisfied with interfering with the laws 
of man, Sir Richard seems to have had the 
desire to interfere with our notions of the 
laws of nature. “He had,” said Cyrus 
Redding, “a notion, in the latter part of 
his life, that he had overturned Newton’s 
theory of gravitation.” The European 
Magazine (1826) refers to him ironically as 
“ransacking Monmouth Street and Rose- 
mary Lane for the philosopher’s stone.” It 
was his own story of “an apple and a pear,” 
as Borrow called it, that Borrow was called 
upon to translate for the benefit of the 
Germans."* 

Sir Richard died in 1840, one year before 
the publication of the first of Borrow’s great 
works. He was apt, like any other publisher 
of reprints, who lives parasitically upon the 
work of others, to consider all authors his 
fair game. He is said to have expressed the 
wish, on hearing Coleridge talk, that he had 
him in a garret without a coat to his back. 
We have already seen what Wolcot and 
Southey said about him, and Borrow’s 
account is the best known of all. He is, 
indeed, remembered now only by the asso- 
ciation with that hack who came to him in 
1824 with a bundle of translations from the 
Welsh and Danish. Let us charitably con- 
clude With the only eulogy he ever received, 
and that has a sting in its tail. Augustus 
De Morgan, the famous mathematician, 
said of him: “ Sir Richard Phillips had four 
valuable qualities: honesty, zeal, ability and 
courage. He applied them all to teaching 
matters about which he knew nothing and 
gained himself an uncomfortable life and 
a ridiculous memory.” 

A. BOYLE. 


” Redding, Recollections II, 25. 
** Lavengro, Chap. XLIII. 
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EDMUND BURKE 


ia is commonly accepted that Edmung 

Burke wrote his Reflections on the 
Revolution in France primarily for ap 
English audience; it seems probable, more. 
over, that Burke believed by November, 
1790, when this pamphlet was published, or 
soon thereafter, that no change of public 
opinion within France could re-establish the 
old government: this at least is one theme 
of the Letter to a Member of the National 
Assembly written in January, 1791. There 
exists, however, in the British Museum and 
the Bibliothéque Nationale a French pam. 
phlet presumably by Edmund Burke and 
written in the middle of 1790, which if proved 
to be his would show that at this time he 
thought he could change the course of the 
Revolution by working on French public 
opinion. 

The title of this pamphlet is Lettre de 
M. Burke membre de Chambre des Con: 
munes d’ Angleterre au traducteur de son dis- 
cours sur la situation actuelle de la France. 
Burke’s celebrated first public pronounce- 
ment of his opinions on the Revolution, given 
on February 9, 1790, during the Army Esti- 
mates Debates, was translated independently 
for three French pamphlets.’ The 39-page 
pamphlet mentioned above is in the form 
of a letter to one of these translators, and 
its thought and language make it, in my 
opinion, almost certainly by Burke. It 
attempts to show that the recent declaration 
by the National Assembly that it was all- 
powerful and perpetual constituted an abne- 
gation of constitutional government; it does 
this by a discursive survey of English parlia- 
mentary history. On page 16 the author lists 
the three branches of the English legislature: 
King, Lords, and Commons. And in the 
next three pages he treats each in a manner 
which anticipates the plan of the Reflections. 
On pages 27 to 31 there is a magnificent 


(1) Discours de M. Burke, sur la_ situation 
actuelle de la France, prononcé par ce célébre 
orateur, et un des chefs de l’opposition dans la 
Chambre des Communes d’Angleterre, le 9 février 
1790, lors du fameux débat sur les estimations de 
l’ Armée. 

(2) Sur la révolution arrive en France, ouvrage 
de l’anglois, de trés-honorable M. Edmund Burke, 
par B. de B***, 


(3) Extrait du discours prononcé dans la Chambre 
des Communes d’ Angleterre, le 9 février 1790, 
M. Burke. A collation of these show that t 
were translated separately from different sources. 
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defence of God as a basis of government 
and morality which is a remarkable pre- 
jude to long sections in the Reflections. I 
wish to submit one paragraph from page 23 
as an example of the style and thought of 
this pamphlet : 

De toutes les tyrannies, celle qui a pour 
appui des formes légales, est la plus 
odieuse; tout autre genre de tyrannie est 
leffet d'une passion qui s’égare ou qui 
s'abandonne; celle 1a est le résultat d’une 
délibération, c’est un veritable guet a pens; 
cest pis, c’est la prostitution de la raison 
elle-méme; la tyrannie qui se met au-dessus 
des lois, ne déguise pas sa marche; celle 
qui s‘en fait un manteau, ajoute la trahison 
4 l'usurpation, et trompe sous le masque 
de la bonne foi; telle seroit la tyrannie de 
notre chambre des communes qui n’a par 
elleeméme et dans son origine aucun 
pouvoir ni jurisdiction propre; qui est 
élective, périodique, et a été salariée par 
ses commettans jusqu’ au régne de Henri 
VIII, et telle est celle de votre Assemblée 
Nationale. 


No one can deny that this is, if not Burke, 
at least Burkian. It would be interesting to 
discover external evidence that Burke wrote 
this pamphlet addressed to the French people 
and written before the publication of the 
Reflections. 

JOHN C. WESTON, JR. 


KEATS AND TENNYSON 


TENNYSON’S indebtedness to Keats is 
well-known.' Another example of his 
borrowing may be of interest. Keats writes 
in his Epistle to Reynolds? (Poetical Works, 
ed. H. W. Garrod [Oxford, 1939], p. 486): 


I was at home, 
And should have been most happy—but I saw 
Too far into the sea; where every maw 
The greater on the less feeds evermore: — 
But I saw too distinct into the core 
Of an eternal fierce destruction, 
And so from Happiness I far was gone. 
Still am I sick of it: and though to-day 
I've gathered young spring-leaves, and flowers gay 
f periwinkle and wild strawberry, 
Still do I that most fierce destruction see, 


*See G. H. Ford, Keats and the Victorians (New 
Haven, 1944), Léonie Villard, The Influence of 
Keats on Tennyson and Rossetti (Paris, 1914), Paul 
Leveloh, Tennyson und Spenser (Marburg, 1909). 


*See my note, ‘“‘ Keats and Goethe,” Notes and 
ueries, cxcv. 410-412, for a possible source of 
passage. 
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The shark at savage prey—the hawk at pounce, 
The gentle Robin, like a pard or ounce, 
Ravening a worm—.’ 

Tennyson must have found a congenial 
echo of his own thoughts on the struggle 
for existence and the cruelty of nature when 
he opened Lord Houghton’s 1848 volume 
of Literary Remains and read the lines just 
quoted. He writes in Maud‘* (I, iv. 4-6): 

For nature is one with rapine, a harm no preacher 

can heal; 

The Mayfly is torn by the swallow, the sparrow 

spear’d by the shrike, 

And the whole little wood where I sit is a world 

of plunder and prey.* 

The first line—as has been noted—of course 
echoes Tennyson’s earlier statements of the 
subject in In Memoriam. The last two lines 
are an apparently deliberate borrowing from 
Keats, with the conscious substitution of 
Mayfly for worm, swallow and sparrow for 
robin, and shrike for hawk. Tennyson inten- 
sifies the alliteration of Keats to increase the 
sense of brutal and remorseless strife, but 
in contrast to his usual success he does not 
seem here to have improved the vividness 
and power of his source material. 


Davip BONNELL GREEN. 


*C. L. Finney (The Evolution of Keats’s Poetry 
[Cambridge, Mass., 1936], I, 391) quotes this passage 
and comments: ‘“ With that penetrating insight 
which startles us, he saw nature as red in tooth and 
claw as Tennyson and other poets of the Darwinian 
era have seen it.” 


“According to Fritz Schneider (Tennyson und 
Keats [Weimar, 1916], p. 109) Maud is “reich an 
Anklangen an pe For a discussion of Tenny- 
son’s reminiscences of Keats in Maud see Schneider, 
pp. 27, 28. 

* See quotations of these lines and commentary 
by Joseph Warren Beach, The Concept of Nature 
in Nineteenth-Century Poetry (New York, 1936), 
p.411, and Lionel Stevenson, Darwin Among the 
Poets (Chicago, 1932), p. 93. 


EARLY POEMS ON JAPAN 


“A JAPANESE FAN ” (1876) by Margaret 
Veley (1843-87) is an earlier poem 

on Japan by an English writer—earlier than 
W. E. Henley’s “Of a Toyokuni Colour- 
Print” (cxcv. 326). The name of this 
country is found incidentally in some early 
eighteenth-century poems, e.g., Isaac Watts 
has the following lines in Horae Lyricae 
(1706): 

The Eternal Name must fly abroad 

From Britain to Japan,— 

And the whole race shall bow to God, 

That owns the name of man. 
(Universal Hallelujah, last stanza.) 
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The phrase “from Britain to Japan” is 
repeated in Hymn 131 of the same author. 
John Dyer mentions this country in The 
Fleece (1757), Ill, 527f.:— 
the Chinese 

Their porcelain, Japan its varnish boasts, 
and also in IV, 676, of the same poem. I 
may add that nineteenth-century American 
poets were also interested in Japan, and 
Walt Whitman wrote a poem entitled “A 
Broadway Pageant (Reception, Japanese 
Embassy, June 16, 1860),” and published 
it in Drum-Taps (1865). In the original 
version it begins, 

Over sea, hither from Niphon, 

Courteous the Princes of Asia, swart-cheeked 

princes, 
First comers, guests, two-sworded princes, 
Lesson-giving princes leaning back in their open 
barouches, bare-headed, impassive, , 

This day they ride through Manhattan. 
Then in 1877 Longfellow wrote some 26 
lines on Japan near the end of Kéramos. 


TAKESHI SAITO. 


LETTUCE LORE 


A CORRESPONDENT to the daily press 

(Daily Mirror, 26.7.51) wrote: —* After 
being childless for a number of years a 
specialist advised that I and my husband 
should eat plenty of lettuce. In less than 
six months my first baby was born, she is 
now 84 and there is another.” Another corre- 
spondent had earlier asked if lettuce was 
bad for young wives. 

In the Chester Beaty Papyrus No. 1, in 
the story of ‘ The Contendings of Florus and 
Set,’ a story which, even to Egyptologists, is 
‘very old, lettuce was supposed to be an 
aphrodisiac (A. E. Wallace Budge, From 
Fetish to God in Ancient Egypt, 1934, 
pp. 452-3). 

Eubulus in the Astyti Fragment No. 14, 
translated by Kock, explained that lettuce 
was food for the dead because Cypris laid 
out Adonis in it. 

From this there seems little doubt that the 
plant was anciently supposed to be a ‘ giver 
of life’ and though it seems strange that 
such a myth could be perpetuated in the 
modern world, yet it is a fact that the lettuce 
Lacta virosa contains traces of an alkaloid 
possibly hyocyamine, commonly known as 
twilight sleep and muth used in midwifery. 


P. W. F. Brown. 
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A SYNONYM FOR PARADISE 


HE following concatenation of ancestral 

surnames would seem to conceal within 

itself a message of some kind. Is that Message 
to be found? 


On my father’s side I have had, in the 
Lumley line, a great-great-grandfather of 
the surname Golden, and, in the Horton 
line, a great-great-great-grandfather of the 
surname Heritage: the two together thus 
seemingly coalescing with the purport that 
some day a Golden Heritage should be mine, 


On my mother’s side I have had in the 
Baily-cum-Head line, a yet more remote fore- 
bear of the surname Paradise. 


Thus, in myself, I seem—do I not?—to link 
in one both the former and the latter. 


Seeing, however, that I have now passed 
milestone 80 on my onward way through life 
and that, as yet, no Golden Heritage has 
befallen me here, may that, perchance, itself 
but be another name for the true and, let 
me trust, eventual Paradise to come? 


L. G. H. Horton-Smitu. 


WILLIAM COWPER AND THE 
QUAKERS 


[N a MS. diary I find the following entry, 
dated Saturday, August 3rd, 1850: 


“hastened to Mr. Thomas Thorhpson’s, 
Moss Street [Wavertree] to see his wonder- 
ful and very extensive gatherings illustrat- 
ing the Life of the Poet Cowper: the 
finest thing of its kind I ever saw. The 
worthy old Quaker was most truly kind, 
and I left his house with regret at making 
so hasty a visit.” 
G. W. WRIGHT. 


* MACBETH,’ I. vii. 

T has been suggested that the phrase ‘ this 

bank and shoal of time,’ is a misreading 
for ‘bank and school,’ the word ‘bank’ 
coming from the French banc and referring 
to a judicial bench. 

Such an interpretation has the dis- 
advantage that the association of ‘shoal’ 
with ‘sand ’ and therefore with ‘ the sands of 
time’ is quite lost. Such an association is 
significant, even though it may have been 
fortuitous, or at least unconscious. 

JupITH COossoONSs. 
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Readers’ Queries 


_ 


YSABEAU DE BOURBON, comtesse 
de Charolais, 2nd wife of Charles le 
Téméraire, Duke of Burgundy. Can any 
reader tell me the date of her birth? 


(LorD) METHUEN. 





TWENTY MAIDS AND _ BOSTON 
STEEPLE.—“ There went up one and 
twentie Maides to the top of Boston Steeple, 
and there came but one downe againe.” So 
wrote Thomas Nashe in Have with You to 
Saffron-Walden (1596). In editing Nashe’s 
works, the late R. B. McKerrow said that 
he had never met with the story Nashe was 
alluding to at this point (Works, Ill, 21). 
Does any reader of Notes and Queries know 


it? 
1 W. B. AusTIN. 
The City College of New York. 


;STRIDGE.—In Antony and Cleopatra 
(III, 13), Shakespeare uses “ estridge ” 
for a large falcon or the goshawk: 


To be furious 
Is to be frighted out of fear; and in that mood 
The dove will peck the estridge. 


Dr. C. T. Onions, in his Shakespeare 
Glossary, gives the true meaning of 
“goshawk,” and Vernon’s figurative descrip- 
tion of the battle array of the King, Prince 
of Wales and the nobility (Henry IV, IV, i) 
as “all plumed like estridges” must also 
allude to the plumed hoods of the hawks. 

The Middle English Guy of Warwick 
(1883) has “estriche faucon” for a large 
species of falcon. 


There is a letter from Bacon to Essex 
dated July, 1600 (see Birch’s Memoirs of the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth, Vol. Il, p. 457), 
in which “ estridge ” applies to the goshawk. 
This is the largest of the hawks and, for that 
reason, “estridge” (or ostrich) was con- 
sidered applicable. Similarly the largest of 
horned owls is known as the “eagle 


owl. 


Can any reader give other early references 
to “estridge” without its being hyphened 
with “hawk” or “falcon,” but without 
meaning the ostrich? 


R. L. EAGLE. 
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OLLEY CIBBER.—When Goldsmith 
said of Johnson, ‘ There is no arguing 
with him; for when his pistol misses fire, 
he knocks you down with the butt end of 
it, he was (Boswell says) quoting the witty 
words of one of Cibber’s comedies. Can 
any reader give the reference in Cibber? 


B.J. 


EYFFERT.—The Rev. Johan Seyffert is. 
believed to have been resident in this 
country in 1779 and 1780. Any references 
to him or his family in contemporary 
diaries or memoirs of the period are required. 


J. B. WHITMORE. 


OHN HENRY BARROW (1796-1858), 
sometime barrister-at-law of Gray’s 
Inn and an uncle of Charles Dickens, is 
credited with the authorship of De Mowbray, 
a Poem, published by Harper in 1812, and 
of An Appeal to the English Nation in 
Favour of Napoleon Bonaparte, a pamphlet 
published by Stoddart in 1821. He also wrote 
Manks Legends (1818?) and The Mona 
Melodies (1821), and was part author of 
Sortes Horatiana, published by Harper ia 
1815. 

Can anyone tell me where any of these 
publications, which may have been anony- 
mous, are to be seen? They do not appear to 
be in the British Museum Library. 


W. J. CARLTON. 


ILLIAM BAYLE BERNARD.—Can 
anyone give me information about the 
present descendants of William Bayle 
Bernard (1807-1875), popular English play- 
wright of the last century? 


JAMES N. TIDWELL. 


AILWAY CLASS DISTINCTION.—I 
would be glad of assistance in tracing 
a newspaper account of an accident in the 
early days of railways which contained the 
following sentence: ‘ Nine people lost their 
lives, and a navvy.’ 
LEIGH MERCER. 


TRONG SILENT MAN.—This cliché has 
been ascribed to Maud Diver and 
other lady novelists. I should like to know 
where it first appeared. 
H.A. 
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ALLUSIONS IN DON JUAN.—Can any 


reader help me locate the following 


quotations and allusions in Byron’s Don 
Juan? The passages in quotation marks are 
so printed in Byron’s first edition, and this 
is usually an indication that he is acknow- 
ledging some source. 


a. 
2. 


. A half-unquenched volcano. . 


What Kings call ‘“‘an imposing attitude” | 
(Canto VI, Stanza xi.) 
Rousseau points out to the dubious fair, 
“Observe your lover when he Jeaves your arms.” 
(Canto VIII, Stanza liii.) 
. the “ Devil's 


drawing-room" 3 
(Canto X, Stanza 1xxxi.) 


Miss Araminta Smith 
(Who at sixteen translated ‘‘ Hercules Furens" 
Into as Furious English) a 
(Canto XI, Stanza lii.) 
to be fiddled 
Unto by Sawney’s violin om 
(Canto XI, Stanza Ixxviii.) 


WILLIs W. PRATT. 


JNCUMBENTS OF PARISHES.—In “N. 


& Q” for June 18, 1887, there is an 


advertisement of a “ List of Incumbents and 
Patrons of every parish in the county of 
Somerset, from 1309 to 1740,” edited by 
E. W. Weaver. 


I assume the work was published. Has 


anything similar been accomplished for 


other counties? 


H. F. R. WALKERN. 


ICHOLAS HILL.—The article on 
Nicholas Hill in the D.N.B. states that 


“He left in the hands of his widow many 
papers upon the essence of God, the eternity 


of matter, and the like. 


Copies of these 


essays appear to have been made by several 
hands, but his only printed work was 
Philosophia epicurea, Paris, 1601.” I wonder 
if any of these manuscripts are extant, and 
where they can be found? 


JEAN JACQUOT. 
129 Bd Masséna, Paris, 13¢. 


ALLEY (cxcvi. 259).—I have a note 


which may refer to his daughter. The 


writer of an anonymous article *‘ Concern- 
ing a Day’s Journey’ (Argosy, Feb., 1870) 
mentions seeing the lunatics walking in the 
garden of Hanwell Asylum. “ Among them 
—such toys of Fate we seem!—a French 
woman, petite and dark, with all the dainty 
vivacious ways of her nation. We knew her; 
she had the manners of a lady, and was 
the daughter of Louis Philippe’s private 


secretary.” 


Mary PHILLIPS. 
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AN ARMORIAL QUERY (cxcvi. 303)— 

The founder of Berkhamsted School in 
Hertfordshire, Dr. John Incent, Dean of 
St. Paul’s, also held the appointment of 
Master of St. Cross Hospital at Winchester 
and his personal arms, impaled by those of 
the Hospital, appear in some stained 
now in the School Library which is believed 
to have been in the old Schoolroom from 
very shortly after its foundation in 1541, 
The arms of St. Cross Hospital on the dexter 
side with the sinister left blank also occur 
amongst the corbels supporting the original 
roof of the old schoolroom. 

Your querist is no doubt aware of the 
recent correspondence on this subject in The 
Sunday Times and the instance I have quoted 
would seem to support the suggestion made 
on June 24th that the Heads of Colleges may 
be regarded as in the same position as 
Abbots and are thus entitled to impale their 
personal arms with those of the college, 
Bontell’s ‘ Heraldry ’ states that Mayors may 
do likewise; but is it customary for the Lord 
Mayor to have his arms impaled with those 
of the City of London? p jy Fynmorr. 


HAMPSON FAMILY (cxcvi. 303).—The 

Rev. A. B. Beaver in his ‘ Aldermen of 
the City of London’ gives Robert Hamp- 
son’s date of death as 21 May, 1607, and 
a reference to his will in P.C.C. 51 Huddles- 
ton, with other information which may be 
of interest to P.D.M. A Henry Hampson, 
also a merchant taylor, was an Alderman in 


1664. M. J. CHANDLER. 


INETY-NINE-YEAR LEASES (cxevi. 
237, 305).—Professor G. C. Cheshire 

in ‘The Modern Law of Real Property, 
5th edition (1944), at p. 124, states : —“ There 
is no limit of time for which a lease may be 
made to endure; periods of 99 years or 9% 
years are common, and longer terms are 
possible, but all leases for unspecified periods 
incapable of determination, such as leases in 
perpetuity, are void for uncertainty. ... 
Perpetually renewable leases existing 0 
January Ist, 1926, were converted into 
leases for 2,000 years calculated from th 
date at which the existing term began; an 
any perpetually renewable sub-lease granted 
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by the tenant out of his interest was con- 
verted into a term of 2,000 years less one 
day.” (Law of Property Act, 1922, S. 145, 
15th Sched., para. 1.) Certain other leases 
were affected by the Birkenhead Acts. A 
jease at a rent, or in consideration of a fine, 
made for life or lives, or for a term of years 
determinable on a life or lives, or for a 
term of years determinable on the marriage 
of the lessee; now takes effect as a lease for 
9 years (Law of Property Act, 1925, 
§. 149(6). 
P.J.F. 


LETITIA LANDON (cxcvi. 325).—I think 
there is no doubt that the inscription 
on the memorial tablet to Letitia Landon 
was written by her husband (Mr. McLean). 
When Lady Blessington expressed a wish 
to erect, at her own cost, a monument over 
the remains of this most excellent lady, he 
refused and added, “it was unnecessary as 
he had already ordered out from England 
a mural slab with an inscription; and it had 
been lying for some time in a store in the 
Castle, and he would have it put up shortly.” 
That was done a few days afterwards. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


(;REENWICH HOSPITAL (cxcvi. 260. 

328, 350).—When Edward Ward, better 
known as Ned Ward, visited Greenwich 
during, or just before 1700, the building was 
evidently nearing completion. The extract 
which follows is from the 1700 folio edition 
of A Frolick to Horn Fair. With a Walk 
from Cuckold’s Point thro’ Deptford and 
Greenwich. It is included also in The 
Second Volume of the Writings of the Author 
of The London Spy of 1703, ’04, °06, °09 
and 17, “Hearing the King’s House being 
Converted to an Hospital, for Disabled Sea- 
men, as a means to Encourage others here- 
after to venture their Limbs in the Nations 
Service, to be rewarded with a Lazy Life, 
no Money, and short Commons, when 
either Age or Lameness has made them a 
Misery to themselves, and a Burthen to 
the World; we took a Walk into it; to take 
a Brief Survey of this New and Well- 
intended piece of Charity; which, like the 
gay Buildings of Northampton, looks very 
Stately and Magnificent without side, but 
Examine within, and you'll find but very 
poor Inhabitants: one part of it was almost 
finished, wherein I observ'd every Pensioner 
was design'd a distinct Cabbin to himself, 
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and was alloted a little more room than he 
is like to Enjoy in the Church-Yard, and 
not much neither: When it’s all Compleated, 
*twill be a Noble Edifice, not at all Inferiour 
to any of those great Gifts, where much 
more Grandure is Visible in the Walls, than 
Hospitallity in the Kitchen; but its Situate 
in a good Place for a little Victuals to make 
a great show; for Greenwich, like a Spanish 
Town, is under such a Scarcity of Flesh Meat, 
that a Gentleman not long ago, brought his 
Mistress down with a Design to lye all Night 
in the Town, but was forc’d to go back to 
London, at seven a Clock at Night, against 
Tide, because never a Publick House in the 
Town could procure him a Supper.” 


S. H. Warp. 


ACAULAY’S ‘HISTORY’ AND THE 
LAMPOON (cxcvi. 320).—Macaulay’s 
use of ballads, satires, lampoons, etc., is dis- 
cussed by Sir Charles Firth in his Com- 
mentary on Macaulay’s‘ History of England,’ 
pp. 97-107. Firth, who was fond of ballads, 
exemplified their historical value in several 
papers and introductions (see the Biblio- 
graphy of his writings, pp. 19-21); his remarks 
on Macaulay’s use and abuse of such things 
are therefore particularly important. In 
general one may say that, like other classes 
of historical documents, they have their 
special characteristics; what one has to deter- 
mine is the value of any particular piece for 
the purpose to which it is put. Macaulay’s 
frequent failure to indicate precisely the 
ballads which he is using is regrettable. 


E. S. pe BEER. 


RIDDLE (clix. 423)—The enigma in 
rhyme beginning ‘I’m the loudest of 
voices in orchestra heard’ is attributed to 
Bishop Samuel Wilberforce, and the answer 
to it is the word ‘bubble.’ This word was 
used to denote the bagpipes, and also the 
breast. See the Manchester Guardian for 
6th February, 1920. LEIGH MERCER. 


"TEWKESBURY MUSTARD (clix. 228).— 

I have seen it stated that this condi- 
ment’s characteristic strength, thickness and 
pungency was due to the addition of pre- 
pared horse-radish. A well-known firm sell 
the same mixture at the present time, 


LEIGH MERCER. 


I believe. 
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MILTON AND THE AEROPLANE 
(cxcvi. 282).—In Paradise Lost, Book 
VI, 771, we read ‘He on the wings of 
Cherub rode sublime On the crystalline 
sky.’ It seems that had Milton conceived 
the coming of the aeroplane, it was at this 
point that its advent would have occurred, 
so further search in his works for such 
prophecy would probably be time wasted. 
Cowper, in ‘ Boadicea,’ wrote, ‘Then the 
progeny that springs From the forests of 
our land, Arm’d with thunder, clad with 
wings, Shall a wider world command.’ 
Tennyson, also, visualized aerial combats, 
and delivery of goods by ’plane: ‘the 
nations’ airy navies grappling in the central 
blue’; and ‘Pilots of the purple twilight, 
dropping down with costly bales’; but 
Shakespeare anticipated, much earlier, the 
latest type of flying machine, and its speed 
in excess of sound, Tempest, V, 1, 102, ‘1 
drinke the aire before me, and returne Or 
ere your pulse twice beate.’ 


HowarD PARSONS. 


OMAN SQUARE PALINDROME 
(cxciv. 251).—The attention of the con- 
tributor, and others, is called to the extended 
discussion of this word-square by Prof. 
Donald Atkinson, of the University of 
Manchester, in the Journal of Ecclesiastical 
History, ii. (April 1951) 1-18, (Faber and 
Faber, London). His paper, “ The Origin 
and date of the ‘ Sator’ Word-Square,” is an 
extension of his earlier discussion in the 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, xxii. 
(1938) 419; “The Sator Formula and the 
Beginnings of Christianity.” 


SIDNEY K. EASTwoop. 


BEER IN 1233 (cxevi. 303).—According 

to Chancellor Frederick Harrison’s 
Mediaeval Man and his Notions (London, 
1947), p. 109, the equivalent of a sextary 
of red wine was four gallons in 1289. This 
figure is given in Harrison’s account of the 
Christmas Day festivities of that year held at 
Prestbury, near Cheltenham, by Richard of 
Swinfield. Bishop of Hereford. Whether this 
value held in the case of beer also, and earlier 
in the century, I do not know. 


K. R. Wess. 
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WILLIAM WARNER'S ‘SYRINX OR 4 
SEVENFOLD HISTORY, edited with 
introduction and notes by Wallace A, 
Bacon. (Northwestern University Press, 
Evanston, Illinois, 1950, 223 +Ixxxv pp, 
$5.00.) 


MUCH minor prose of the Elizabethan era 

is very difficult to obtain and the North. 
western University Press has rendered 
genuine service to English Letters with this 
publication. Syrinx first appeared in 1584 
and was reissued in a revised form in 1597, 
The edition under review is the first since 
that date. 

The one prose work of the author of 
Albions England, Syrinx can be best 
described as a romance by Euphues out of 
the Aethiopiea of Heliodorus. The style 
owes much to Lyly, while the matter and 
the conduct of the narrative owe much to 
Greek romance. The work consists of seven 
stories loosely woven together and linked 
with one another. The first story is inter. 
rupted in the middle, the other six follow, 
and finally the original story is completed 
to round off the whole work. The stories 
themselves are of a familiar pattern, they 
deal with such themes as marital infidelity, 
long-suffering love, female constancy and so 
on. They exist less for their own sake as 
stories than for the opportunities they pro- 
vide for moralizing discussions. Warner is 
at his best in these moralizing passages where 
he finds eloquent, and on occasions moving, 
expression for the great commonplaces of 
the age, courage in the face of death, the 
joys and tribulations of travel, the operation 
of justice. As a narrative writer he is less 
successful. After a long dialogue between 
two of his characters he is liable to lose 
the thread of his story altogether and to 
flounder about for a time before his is able 
to pick it up once more. The reconciliations 
and recognitions at the end lose much of 
their force because the reader has forgotten 
the first part of the story by the time that 
he reaches the end. Taken as a whole Syrinx 
has more action than Euphues and is less 
involved than the Arcadia. It certainly de- 
serves to be better known than it is. 

Mr. Bacon rightly makes the revised 
edition of 1597 the basis of his text and 
prints the variant readings from the edition 
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of 1584 in the notes. The differences between 
the two texts are of considerable interest. 
That of 1597 is shorter and simpler; Warner 
had eyidently come to feel that his original 
prose style was too lavish and extravagant 
and pruned his work accordingly. In the 
wider view the work is valuable for the light 
which it throws on the attitude of mind 
which also led to the writing of The Faerie 
Queene and the Arcadia. Like Sidney and 
Spenser Warner feels no incongruity in 
yoking together fanciful, unrealistic romance 
and moral seriousness. 

In a laudable attempt to make the work 
available to students and readers generally, 
as well as to scholars, the editor has chosen 
to print a modernized text. The wisdom of 
this is doubtful, particularly as Mr. Bacon’s 
own knowledge of Elizabethan English js 
not all that it should be. He fails to dis- 
tinguish between travel and travail printing 
travel in both cases (p.14 and passim); 
between gate and gait printing gate in both 
cases (p. 183). Some of his glosses are mis- 
leading; holds (p. 19) is glossed as ships when 
it plainly means strongholds; suresby (p. 83) 
is glossed as ‘An appellation for a person 
who is sure or dependable’ when the con- 
text makes it clear that it means ‘a cocksure 
person.’ Words which need a gloss are some- 
times ignored; artist (p. 22) is used in the 
sense of fortune-teller, chary (p. 123) in the 
sense of careful or diligent. 

It is very much to be hoped that the 
Northwestern University Press will go on 
to publish more rare Elizabethan texts of 
this kind. 


CRISIS IN ENGLISH POETRY, 1880- 
1940, by V. de S. Pinto. (Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


THE crisis here examined is that in which 

poetry has found itself as a result of 
the world’s dominant and _ increasing 
materialism. In tracing how different poets 
have apprehended this crisis, agonized over 
it, foundered on it, disregarded it, and come 
to grips with it, Professor de Sola Pinto has 
written a guide to the poetry of sixty years, 
which will for many readers make sense of 
what before was confusion. The crisis is 
shown to have made poetic awareness pre- 
Cipitate into two elements more distinctly 
separated than ever before, two activities 
described as the Voyage Within and the 
Voyage Without, the first an analytical 
exploration of the poet’s own life of sense, 
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thought and emotion, the second a study 
of the external circumstances of the world. 
Some poets have, through lack of courage, 
or of insight, or for some other reason, failed 
to cope adequately with one or other of 
these experiences: Hopkins’s circumstances 
separated him from the common stream of 
English life; Kipling too often ignored the 
inner existence. The poet who has most 
courageously and progressively faced both 
experiences and made poetry of them is 
T. S. Eliot, whose work is examined and 
interpreted at some length. 

A helpful component of this book is the 
choice of passages from the poets’ own pro- 
nouncements on the aim of their work. A 
clue is thus given to lead the reader, for 
instance, through the labyrinths of Yeats’s 
vision and of Hardy’s brooding receptiveness. 


PALACE OF INDUSTRY, 1851, by C. R. 
Fay. (Cambridge University Press, 1951. 
15s. net.) 


AS the sub-title tells us, this book is a study 

of the Great Exhibition and its fruits. 
Dr. Fay gives us a chapter on the back-stage 
preparations for the Exhibition and then tells 
us how the building in which it was to be 
housed came to be built, and named, by 
Punch, the Crystal Palace. The numerous 
visits paid by the Royal family and their 
guests are described in great detail in the 
Queen’s Journal, and it is apparent that Her 
Majesty was not only a shrewd observer 
but genuinely- happy and proud at the 
unqualified success of ‘this wonderful 
creation of my beloved Albert’s.’ Even if 
all the Queen’s subjects did not share her 
enthusiasm, the attendance of over six 
million visitors in the 140 days that the 
Exhibition was open indicates its popularity; 
Dr. Fay analyses the attendances and it will 
be interesting to compare these figures with 
those for the present Exhibition on the South 
Bank, bearing in mind, of course, the 
development of transport facilities between 
1851 and 1951. As it was the Prince Consort 
who conceived the idea of holding the 
Exhibition, so he had precise plans of how 
the surplus of £186,000 could be used for 
the promotion ‘ of industrial education and 
the application of science and art to pro- 
ductive industry.” A Royal Commission 
considered a scheme whereby a site in South 
Kensington was acquired on which the Royal 
Colleges of Art and Music, the Imperial 
College of Science, the Victoria and Albert, 
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the Geological, Natural History, and Science 
Museums, and the Imperial Institute now 
stand. The story of this great adventure with 
such a happy ending is a difficult one to tell 
in the space of a hundred and fifty pages, 
and to do it the author has chosen to use 
copious extracts from the Royal archives 
and other official reports, and from news- 
papers and magazines. This method can be 
trying because of the changes in style between 
one set of prose and another, but Dr. Fay’s 
crisp connecting narrative makes up for any 
defect in the contemporary accounts which 
are inclined to be stuffy. The book, beauti- 
fully printed and well illustrated, should 
prove of permanent value as a study of the 
economic aspect of the 1851 Great Exhibi- 
tion. An error on p. 76 may be mentioned: 
Harlow is in Essex and not, as stated, in 
Cambridgeshire. 


F. D. MAURICE & THE CONFLICTS OF 
MODERN THEOLOGY, by A. M. 
Ramsey. (Cambridge University Press, 
10s. 6d.) 


ALTHOUGH he was somewhat disliked 
and overlooked in his own day, the vast 
influence of Frederick Denison Maurice has 
since been growing. The son of a Unitarian 
minister, he abandoned his father’s creed 
and turned to the Church of England. For 
a while, he was attracted by the Tractarians 
but he parted from them after the publica- 
tion of Pusey’s Tract on Baptism. Maurice 
was a broad churchman with a definitely 
sacramental theology who sought to interpret 
the church corporately as a family and whose 
doctrine of the Atonement broadened and 
moralized far beyond the typically Evangeli- 
cal theology of his day. As a result, he was 
at war with both Evangelicals and with the 
successors of the Tractarians. Expelled from 
his chair at King’s College, London, because 
he denied the eternity of punishment for 
the wicked, he was likewise denounced by 
Pusey and Keble. Yet a merely iconoclastic 
attitude to the Bible and the Creeds did not 
attract him. He was quite out of harmony 
with Bishop Colenso or with any neo- 
unitarian attitude to the problems of belief. 
Maurice died in 1872 whilst holding the Pro- 
fessorship of Moral Philosophy at Cam- 
bridge. 
It is difficult to estimate the permanent 
worth of Maurice’s work. J. B. Mozley, no 
mean critic, gave him but poor standing as 
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a philosopher and he certainly earned the 
charges of being both misty and cloudy ig 
his ideas. Yet he was something of a revelg. 
tion to the younger successors of the Trag. 
tarians. His theology was rediscovered by 
a young priest, S. D. Headlam. He used jt 
to inspire his Guild of S. Matthew, founded 
in the year 1877. Maurice had strong social 
leanings, finding a theological justification 
for economic theories of co-operation, 
Christian Socialism as preached by Headlam 
grew into a creed drawing upon Maurice's 
theology and blending it with ceremonialism 
in ecclesiology and socialism in economics, 


Professor Ramsey believes that Maurice 
still has something to offer for theology 
to-day. Writing from an Anglican Ca 
viewpoint, he draws out some of the points 
and lessons of Maurice’s own writing. At 
the same time, he is careful to warn against 
the forming of a Maurice cult or tying one- 
self too closely to Maurice’s exact conclu- 
sions. The lectures form a useful introduction 
to the subject and will be of very consider. 
able interest to the reader whose tastes lie 
in the direction of speculative and theologi- 
cal ideas. At the same time, a consideration 
of the Catholicism which draws upon 
Maurice’s ideas only serves to remind how 
far removed is its approach from that of 
the Tractarians who followed an attitude 
towards authority common to the Westem 
Church. There is as much difference between 
Maurice and Newman or W. G. Ward 48 
there is between Maurice and Colenso. Yet 
it is worth remembering that neither Ward 
nor R. H. Froude were ignorant of the 
claims of Christian sociology as the outcome 
of Catholic theology. It may be that the 
book yet remains to be written which will 
put Maurice into his proper setting and which 
will form a comparative apprisement of him 
when he is set over against the broader sweep 
of Western theology. England, until com- 
paratively recent years was steeped in a theo- 
logical insularity, insulated to a degree by 
geography and by its isolation from Western 
Christendom as a whole. Maurice’s reputa- 
tion was isolated out and flood-lit by this 
insularity but one wonders how far it will 
stand against the breaking-down of barriers 
to-day just as one wonders how much of 
the typically English approach of the 
nineteenth century, such as popular Evangeli- 
calism, has ceased to be intellectually 
respectable in the light of other influences 
of a more cosmopolitan kind. 
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